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Every child needs and deserves — dedicated outstanding teachers , who know their subject matter, are 
effectively trained, and know how to teach to high standards and to make learning come alive for students . 

President Clinton 
September 1996 

for Policy Research in Education (CPRE) (Massed & 
Goertz, 1999). In the second year of a three-year study 
of eight states involved in standards-based reform, CPRE 
researchers found that people in most of the districts they 
studied believed that state standards, testing, and account- 
ability were focusing their efforts and influencing their 
choices about professional development, curriculum, in- 
struction, and targeted interventions. The study has 
found (a) a determination to align curriculum and in- 
struction to state standards and (b) a focus on basing 
decisions on analyses of student achievement and other 
performance measures. 

The districts, however, expressed some concerns 
about their schools’ capacity to accomplish their goals. 
One of the greatest needs cited by respondents was to 



Standards - Based Reform 



The Promise of Standards-Based Reform 

States are implementing standards-based re- 
forms in reaction to the failure of past efforts to produce 
educational environments that ensure high academic 
achievement for all students. The standards-based re- 
form movement holds great promise. The development 
of state standards, the availability of related curriculum 
documents, assessing student achievement, and institut- 
ing accountability measures have been some of the most 
effective strategies affecting districts’ efforts to build 
school capacity according to a study by the Consortium 
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help teachers and administrators better understand how to 
use student achievement data to improve what is happen- 
ing in the schools and classrooms. One respondent said, 
“One of our biggest challenges... is to help schools look 
at student achievement indicators and connect them back 
to what they are doing, what they aren’t doing....” The 
districts expressed additional concerns about coordinat- 
ing professional development activities, making them co- 
herent and reinforce common goals, and insuring the qual- 
ity of professional development (Massed & Goertz, 1999). 

Building a Foundation 

When all is said and done, standards must ulti- 
mately translate into classroom practices before they can 
improve student performance and achievement. Reform- 
ers want teachers to revolutionize their practice — to 
coach and facilitate rather than to pour knowledge into 
passive brains. At some level, teachers must buy into 
the process of reform and perceive themselves as learn- 
ers and the school as a community of learners. Yet, pub- 
lic education in the United States contains few social 
and professional structures that help teachers adopt these 
perceptions and continue to learn about teaching and 
learning (Cohen, 1996). More importantly, few states 
have constructed a policy blueprint that addresses — in a 
cohesive, coherent, and sustainable manner — the condi- 
tions affecting student learning: teacher standards, pro- 
fessional development, or school capacity (Hirsch, 
Koppich, & Knapp, 1998). 

This Special Report is the second in a series of 
four special reports for the Edna McConnell Clark Foun- 
dation. This report argues that the blueprint for the stan- 
dards-based reform movement lacks a foundation. Un- 
less states use their newly established, more rigorous 
standards to build that foundation, the probability for 
success of the current standards-based reforms is no bet- 
ter than that of previous reform movements. To ensure 
a firm foundation for reform, states must develop 
preservice teacher education and professional develop- 
ment programs that provide teachers with the skills and 
knowledge required to teach to the higher standards. 

Purpose of the Special Reports 

Special Report #1, Putting the Cart Before the 
Horses , provided a brief overview of the standards-based 
reform movement and included the following: estab- 
lishing standards, assessing those standards, holding 



schools and students accountable for meeting the stan- 
dards. teaching to the standards, and providing interven- 
tions to students who do not meet the standards. It ar- 
gued that holding students accountable for passing as- 
sessments of standards is premature, that teachers should 
be trained to teach new standards-based curricula, and 
that interventions should be in place to help students who 
fail assessments of the standards. 

This special report will focus on building school 
capacity, on the importance of teacher competency in fos- 
tering student achievement, and on providing effective pro- 
fessional development for teachers. Two future special re- 
ports will (1) discuss effective interventions to help stu- 
dents pass assessments of the standards and (2) review the 
critical issues of the standards-based reform movement. 



Building School Capacity 



The Demand for Accountability 

With new state standards in place, local schools 
are now being held accountable in ways they have not 
been in the past (Fuhrman, 1999). Nineteen states have 
made graduation from high school contingent on pass- 
ing the new assessments. Seven more have passed simi- 
lar requirements that will take place in 2003 (Education 
Week, 1999). For example, the governor of California 
signed a bill this spring requiring high school students 
to pass an exit exam in order to graduate. The bill also 
created a ranking system that will reward schools that 
improve and penalize those that do not (Kollars, 1999). 

Other states have established stringent account- 
ability systems. Under Virginia’s school accountability 
plan, a school will lose its state accreditation unless 70% 
of its students pass a battery of tests in each of four sub- 
jects — English, math, science, and history — by 2007. 
Starting with the class of 2004, students must pass the 
tests to earn a high school diploma. In the first round of 
high-stakes testing, however, 97% of the schools failed 
to meet the performance goals linked to the state’s Stan- 
dards of Learning, and only 39 of the state’s 1 ,500 schools 
met the requirements of the new state tests. In the Nor- 
folk, VA, school district, where only a handful of schools 
passed, Marian Flickinger, president of the Norfolk Fed- 
eration of Teachers, said teachers in the district will need 
considerable help from the state if the schools are going 
to significantly raise test scores (Portner, 1999). 
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Variability in Capacity 

It is clear that schools vary in their response to 
accountability systems, and that variation is strongly 
associated with existing school and teacher capacities. 
Accountability systems as currently designed, however, 
do not work directly on the issues of school or teacher 
capacity. They have not addressed teacher competen- 
cies and school conditions that affect student achieve- 
ment. The accountability systems apparently operate on 
the assumption that (1) schools already possess the ca- 
pacity, but do not have the will to meet the goals, or (2) 
once the goals are clear and consequences are attached, 
schools will develop the capacity they need to meet the 
goals (Fuhrman, 1999). The constraints on some schools 
may be so overwhelming, however, that without strong 
leadership, outside technical assistance, and focused pro- 
fessional development the schools cannot improve their 
students’ academic performance. 

For example, in an article from The Sacramento 
Bee , Kollars (1999) points out the disturbing gaps be- 
tween the new legislative mandates in California and the 
capacity of the public schools to carry out those man- 
dates. At Golden State Middle School in West Sacra- 
mento, about half the students are eligible for free or 
reduced meals. One-third of the students are at various 
stages of learning English, and the school has a high stu- 
dent transient rate. The school’s eighth-graders perform 
on average at the nation’s 38 th percentile in reading and 
afthe 35 th percentile in math, a record not far below state- 
wide averages. The reporter’s visit to the school revealed 
long-standing problems that constrain the school’s abil- 
ity to raise those averages. These problems included an 
acute shortage of qualified math and science teachers, a 
school building in which the newest teachers are forced 
to move from classroom to classroom in order to teach, 
a lack of text books for each student, a shortage of paper 
on which to copy material for students to use in lieu of 
text books, and a school day too short to allow teachers 
to cover the required minutes for the subject matter. 

Low Expectations 

Many schools and teachers have low expecta- 
tions not only for their students, but also for themselves. 
The Consortium for Policy Research in Education 
(CPRE) (Fuhrman, 1999) is studying schools in San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago that are operating under severe sanc- 
tions (reconstitution and probation). CPRE found the 



major emphasis in these schools was on test prepara- 
tion. The schools were characterized by a focus on or- 
der and control and by low expectations for student learn- 
ing. These schools did not appear to be making funda- 
mental changes in their core processes or making concerted 
efforts to rethink their instructional program through collec- 
tive deliberation or targeted management decisions. 

In the CPRE sample, teachers’ opinions about 
their own capacity and that of their students determined 
what, if anything, was done to improve performance. 
These opinions were powerfully influenced by teachers’ 
preconceptions about the individual traits of their stu- 
dents, the characteristics of students’ families, and the 
communities from which the students came. Rarely were 
the opinions based on knowledge of what the students 
might be capable of learning under different conditions 
of teaching and learning. In these schools, teachers as- 
signed the most powerful cause of student academic per- 
formance to factors over which they, as teachers, had 
little or no control — family background. They assigned 
the least powerful cause to those factors over which they 
have the greatest control — the conditions of teaching and 
learning in the classroom. 

CPRE researchers drew the following conclu- 
sion from their investigation (Fuhrman, 1999): 

The idea that a school will improve its 
instructional practice, and therefore the 
overall performance of its students, im- 
plies a capacity for collective delibera- 
tion and action that schools operating in 
the typical mode observed by this CPRE 
study did not display, (p. 8) 

What Is School Capacity? 

In its research on the potential of professional 
development to improve student achievement in tradi- 
tionally low-achieving, high-poverty schools, the Wis- 
consin Center for Education Research adopted a con- 
cept of school capacity (Youngs, 1999). Schools with a 
strong capacity have the following: 

1. teachers who have knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions related to curriculum, pedagogy, 
assessment, classroom management, and 
expectations for students; 
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2. a strong school professional community 
characterized by shared goals for student 
learning, meaningful collaboration among 
faculty, problem solving and teacher partici- 
pation in decision making; and 

3. school programs that are coherent, focused, 
and sustained over time. 

There are obviously other aspects of school ca- 
pacity not covered by the above three dimensions: poli- 
cies that promote change and improvement, administra- 
tive support from the district and state, facilitative school 
leadership, community and parent involvement, adequate 
resources and facilities, school and class size, and the 
freedom to use the resources to meet the needs of the 
school’s student population. The three dimensions above, 
however, are susceptible to improvement through profes- 
sional development and are key elements in improving stu- 
dent academic performance (King & Newmann, 1999). 

It is clear from the CPRE research cited previ- 
ously that capacity-building efforts must address teach- 
ers’ conceptions of their own accountability. While 
teacher knowledge and skills are important, teacher ex- 
pectations about student learning determine how the 
knowledge and skills are used. As CPRE found in its 
20-school study of internal accountability, many schools 
have no collective sense of responsibility for students’ 
learning, and individual teachers are strongly influenced 
by what they believe their students can or cannot do. 
They also found that many teachers had no experience 
with students from disadvantaged backgrounds who were 
given opportunities to learn challenging material. Part 
of building capacity, therefore, is giving teachers such 
experiences and showing them how their students can 
learn to high standards (Fuhrman, 1999). 



Teacher Competencies and 
Student Achievement 



Teacher Quality 

With nearly 10,000 uncertified teachers alone 
in New York City and 29,000 unlicensed teachers in 
California, there are discrepancies between the current 
workforce and the need to implement more rigorous stan- 
dards and reforms (Edelman, 1999). It is unrealistic to 
expect that designing more sophisticated reform strate- 



gies and introducing them into a system that is not orga- 
nized to engage in change will result in anything other 
than another ineffective reform (Fullan, 1993). Unfor- 
tunately, teachers’ limited knowledge and skills are a ma- 
jor reason why most instruction has remained relatively 
didactic and routine for generations. Teachers are ex- 
pected to apply reforms with little knowledge of the sorts 
of instruction the reforms require. Too few teachers have 
the personal and professional resources with which to 
monitor their own activity, to be aware of their own in- 
appropriate work, or to take corrective action on their 
own initiative (Cohen, 1996). 

How many of the nation’s educators feel com- 
petent to educate tomorrow’s youth using the standards 
that are currently in place? Four out of five teachers say 
they are not ready to teach in today’s classrooms. Fur- 
thermore, more than a third say they either do not have 
degrees in the subjects they teach or feel they did not 
spend sufficient time studying content matter (McQueen, 
1999). With the current system, student achievement 
scores nationally have decreased from average to below 
average levels due partially to inadequate teacher prepa- 
ration and insufficient levels of content knowledge. In 
1 998, the U.S. Department of Education found that fewer 
than 75% percent of America’s teachers could be con- 
sidered fully qualified — fully qualified meaning that 
teachers have studied child development, learning, and 
teaching methods; hold a degree in their subject areas; 
and have passed state licensure requirements. 

What defines “high-quality” as a characteristic 
of teaching? The National Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards (NBPTS) was established as a result of a 
call from the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Pro- 
fession for an organization to define high and rigorous 
standards for what accomplished teachers should know 
and be able to do (“What Teachers Should Know and Be 
Able to Do,” 1999). According to NBPTS, accomplished 
teachers possess characteristics that effectively enhance 
student learning and display high levels of knowledge, 
skills, abilities, and commitments. Five characteristics 
must be cultivated in order to increase the number of 
high quality teachers who can meet the demand for higher 
student achievement. These five characteristics include 
the following (“The Five Propositions of Accomplished 
Teachers,” 1999): 

1. Teachers are committed to students and 
their learning — High quality teachers know 
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where the latest resources are found and 
make them accessible so students can gain 
new knowledge about different subjects. 
This gives high-quality teachers the ability 
to direct students in researching their aca- 
demic interests. The teacher is also dedicated 
to knowing the student as an individual: 
knowing about the student’s interests, abili- 
ties, skills, peer relationships, and family cir- 
cumstances. With commitment to students, 
teachers develop activities and strategies that 
foster individuality and develop the students’ 
cognitive capacities for learning. 

2. Teachers know the subjects they teach 
and how to teach those subjects to stu- 
dents — High-quality teachers have a rich 
understanding of their specialized subjects 
and know how this understanding links to 
other disciplines and real-world settings. 
They also know the preconceptions and 
background knowledge of students and 
present instructional materials that provide 
further assistance and understanding. Deep 
knowledge content allows teachers to create 
multiple paths to teaching subject matter that 
is practical and interesting to students. 

3. Teachers are responsible for managing 
and monitoring student learning — Teach- 
ers create, enrich, maintain, and alter instruc- 
tional settings to capture students’ interests 
and know how to engage students in order 
to ensure a disciplined learning environment. 
Individual progress as well as class perfor- 
mance is assessed and teaching practices are 
modified to motivate the students based on 
these assessments. 

4. Teachers think systematically about their 
practice and learn from experience — Ac- 
complished teachers seek to inspire students. 
Characteristics such as curiosity, tolerance, 
honesty, fairness, respect for diversity, and 
appreciation of cultural differences serve as 
prerequisites for intellectual growth. Teach- 
ers seek to sharpen their judgements and 
adapt their teaching to new findings, theo- 
ries, and ideas. 

5. Teachers are members of learning com- 
munities — Accomplished teachers contrib- 
ute collaboratively with other professionals 
to improve instructional policy, curriculum 



development, and staff development. Teach- 
ers are knowledgeable about community 
resources that can engage student involve- 
ment and help enhance student achievement. 

The NBPTS has developed standards and assess- 
ments for advanced certification of accomplished teach- 
ing. NBPTS certification, for example, allows certified 
teachers in Fairfax County, Virginia, to receive required 
continuing education credits, and in New Orleans, teach- 
ers receive financial incentives to pursue NBPTS certifica- 
tion (“ Reforms In Preservice Preparation Programs,” 1999). 

Other organizations that have set standards to 
improve the caliber of teaching include the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC) 
and the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE). The INTASC is a consortium of 
more than thirty states and professional associations that 
develops new licensing standards for teachers. These 
standards outline what teachers need to know and be able 
to do to teach students new standards (“Investing In 
Quality Teaching,” 1999). INTASC enables new and 
veteran teachers in states with a surplus of teachers to 
move easily to states that experience shortfalls in high- 
quality teachers (Darling-Hammond, 1999). 

NCATE has developed new standards for teacher 
education and accredits all organizations that prepare 
teachers for the classroom. One example of NCATE at 
work was bringing together the college faculty of the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst’s secondary 
teacher education program (STEP) with the schools in 
four school districts to improve teacher education. In 
this program, each semester six to eight student teachers 
took a school-based seminar, studied pedagogy, and 
worked with mentor teachers (“Reforms In Preservice 
Preparation Programs,” 1999). This type of approach 
has made student teachers better prepared for the class- 
rooms. These three organizations, NCATE, NBPTS, and 
INTASC, with their sets of closely aligned standards, 
offer state policymakers the most powerful tools avail- 
able for developing a high-quality teaching force (“In- 
vesting in Quality Teaching,” 1999). 

Linking Teacher Quality and Student Achievement 

According to Investing in Quality Teaching: 
State Level Strategies (1999), recent research has shown 
that “teacher expertise is one of the single most impor- 
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tant determinants of student achievement.” In Good 
Teaching Matters: How Well-Qualified Teachers Can 
Close the Gap , Haycock (1998) described several stud- 
ies supporting the hypothesis that teacher quality is defi- 
nitely linked to student achievement. The studies looked 
at teacher ties to achievement in the classroom, teacher 
effects on the ability of students to perform well on as- 
sessments, factors that influence student learning such 
as teacher effectiveness, and the qualities that make an 
effective teacher. Studies from Tennessee, Texas, and 
Massachusetts have produced valuable information con- 
cerning teacher quality and its effect on student achieve- 
ment. Studies conducted in Alabama and North Caro- 
lina found that higher-scoring teachers tended to be more 
likely to produce significant gains in student achieve- 
ment. In addition, a positive correlation was found be- 
tween teachers’ degrees in technical subjects such as 
mathematics, physics, and biology and students’ achieve- 
ment. The research confirms that states and communi- 
ties that choose to invest in well-qualified teachers also 
invest in an increase in student achievement. 

In a study by Dr. William L. Sanders of the 
Value-Added Research and Assessment Center at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, researchers grouped 
a sample of teachers from Tennessee in quintiles based 
their effects on the learning of both high- and low-achiev- 
ing students. These studies revealed a significant in- 
crease in the achievement of low-achieving students by 
as much as 53% when they were taught by a highly- 
effective teacher. This is in contrast to a maximum of a 
14% increase by students taught by a less effective 
teacher. Students in the fifth-grade were still affected by 
the quality of their third-grade teacher. This study also 
looked at the sequence of teachers to which the students 
were assigned. There was a noticeable impact on per- 
centile points depending on the sequence of teachers and 
the teachers’ effectiveness. Dr. Sanders concluded this 
could potentially determine the difference between a re- 
medial label versus placement in the accelerated or gifted 
track and the difference between entry into a selective 
college versus a lifetime at McDonalds (Haycock, 1998). 

In Texas, researchers in the Dallas Independent 
School District completed a first-ever study of teachers’ 
effects on student performance. Two groups of students 
with similar average reading scores were evaluated over 
the course of three years. One group was assigned three 
highly effective teachers in succession. An increase from 



the 59 th percentile to the 76 th percentile was observed. 
Meanwhile, the other group of students was taught by 
three ineffective teachers in succession, and their scores 
dropped from the 60 th to the 42 nd percentile by the end of 
sixth grade. This 35 percentile-point spread, the result of 
ineffective teachers, created a significant difference in stu- 
dent achievement, even though both groups of students 
started at the same average reading level. Similar find- 
ings were also observed in mathematics (Haycock, 1998). 

In Boston, Massachusetts, Bain and Company 
conducted a study that investigated student achievement 
and teacher effectiveness in mathematics and reading at 
the high school level. This study revealed that tenth- 
grade students with ineffective teachers displayed no 
growth in reading and math; that is, there was not a sig- 
nificant difference in test scores over a one-year period. 
In mathematics, students with the top-third teachers 
scored beyond the national medium on standardized tests, 
showing a significant improvement in math skills 
(Haycock, 1998). 

Ferguson and Ladd (1996) reported on a study 
of the effects of school inputs on student test scores in 
Alabama. The sample consisted of a cohort of 29,544 
fourth grade students in 690 schools in 1990-91. They 
found that teacher test scores, teacher education, and class 
size affected student learning. The results of the study 
led the authors to conclude that teachers’ skills are ex- 
tremely important and exert a strong effect on student 
achievement. 

The evidence clearly shows that there is a press- 
ing need for highly qualified teachers in every classroom 
and at every level of learning. The evidence provided 
by these studies shows a positive relationship between 
teacher quality and student achievement. If standards- 
based reforms are to lead to an improvement in student 
achievement, building a foundation of teaching compe- 
tency must be the states’ number one priority. “Each dol- 
lar spent on improving teachers’ qualifications nets greater 
gains in student learning than any other use of an educa- 
tion dollar” (“Investing In Quality Teaching,” 1999). 

What Can States and School Districts Do? 

Steps need to be taken to respond to the short- 
fall in the pool of quality educators. Darling-Hammond 
(1999) addressed the need for producing more effective 
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teachers and offered states and school districts ten sug- 
gestions for correcting the inequitable distribution of 
highly-qualified teachers. 

• Raising teacher standards while equalizing 
teacher salaries has been linked to eliminat- 
ing shortages and improving teacher quality. 

• Establishing licensing reciprocity across 
states will permit new and veteran teachers 
in states with a surplus to move to states with 
shortfalls. 

• Granting licenses to out-of-state entrants who 
have achieved National Board Certification 
will provide incentives for others to develop 
their skills by pursuing board certification. 

• Creating national recruitment initiatives, 
streamlining hiring procedures, and devel- 
oping on-line information technologies 
would prove useful in the management of 
applications of teachers interested in moving. 

• Creating service scholarship programs or 
programs that function like forgivable loans 
would provide incentives to high-ability can- 
didates in shortage fields. 

• Expanding teacher education programs in 
high-need fields through incentives from 
federal and state governments would expand 
the number of positions available in short- 
age fields and ensure that programs are avail- 
able for candidates. 

• Providing incentives for the establishment 
of more extended teacher education pro- 
grams would result, in the long run, in re- 
taining more teachers. Studies show that 
teachers in extended programs tend to re- 
main in teaching at higher rates than do 
teachers in a traditional four-year program. 

• Providing incentives for community college/ 
college pathways would help prepare para- 
professionals for certification. 

• Creating high quality induction programs for 
beginning teachers would provide expert 
mentors with released time to coach begin- 
ners in their first year on the job. 

• “Just say no” to hiring unqualified teachers. 

According to the Southern Regional Education 
Board, 70% of eighth-grade English classes across the 
Southeastern states are taught by teachers with a major 



in elementary education. Kentucky officials believe that 
much of the middle school achievement gap can be at- 
tributed to the lack of academic content training for 
middle school teachers. Therefore, Kentucky is man- 
dating that one-third of Kentucky middle school teach- 
ers complete extra training in which they will earn the 
equivalent of a college minor in the specific field which 
they teach (Blackford, 1999). 

Governor Gary Locke of Washington is propos- 
ing conditional scholarships of up to $3,000 annually 
for 200 outstanding teacher candidates in shortage areas 
such as math, science, and special education. Criteria 
needed to receive this award include a commitment of 
two years in a public school for every $3,000 received 
and maintaining a 3.0 grade point average. In Missis- 
sippi, teachers can be offered scholarships, special home 
loans, low-cost rental housing, and moving expenses to 
attract applicants with any teaching specialty (Bradley, 
1999). California sponsors a program called the Califor- 
nia New Teacher Project which was formed to reduce 
teacher dropout rates. Veteran teachers, who serve as 
mentors, help new teachers learn and understand state stan- 
dards and practices. This support is confidential and helps 
new teachers adjust to the classroom (Halford, 1999). 

A collaborative effort to generate money to in- 
crease the number of high quality teachers is taking place 
in the public schools of Southern and Central Califor- 
nia. Vons/Pavilions supermarkets, the Los Angeles 
County Office of Education (LACOE), and the Thacher 
School of Ojai joined in a public-private partnership to 
create the Vons/Pavilion Grant to provide technology 
training for teachers in fourteen Southern California 
counties. The $6.1 million Vons/Pavilions Grant two- 
year project will provide in-school technology training 
for one week at no cost to 2,500 teachers. 

The Von/Pavilions Teach the Teachers Collabo- 
rative at the Thacher School plans to send teachers back 
to school to learn new techniques, technologies, and de- 
velop educational materials for student use. The partner- 
ship has plans for teachers who successfully complete the 
program to train other teachers. This type of training will 
eventually lead to an exponential increase in the number 
of high-quality teachers, which in turn will lead to a posi- 
tive impact on millions of students. This example is a 
win'-win situation for all parties involved. The teachers 
will become better qualified to teach students, the students 
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will improve achievement scores, and there will be a more 
even distribution of high-quality teachers throughout the 
schools in the districts. Most importantly, this partner- 
ship sends a strong message that education is everyone’s 
business (“Teach the Teachers,’’ 1999). 



Professional Development 



Ineffective Practices 

Most legislatures are just beginning to consider 
policies designed to ensure that teachers have the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to help all students achieve at 
high levels. One requirement for a cohesive policy strat- 
egy is clear expectations for what teachers should know 
and be able to do in order to help students achieve the 
standards. Increasingly, state policymakers are realiz- 
ing that state certification and licensing procedures are 
not sufficiently rigorous to prepare quality teachers and 
traditional professional development practices are rarely 
effective in improving the classroom practice of current 
teachers (Hirsch, Koppich, & Knapp, 1998). 

Although nearly all public school teachers re- 
ceive some sort of professional development each year, 
very few participate in the kinds of activities that are 
effective in changing classroom practices. The content, 
quality, and duration of professional development pro- 
grams determine their ability to improve teaching prac- 
tice and affect student achievement. Most professional 
development in the United States today, however, is frag- 
mented, is not focused on curriculum for students, and 
does not afford teachers learning opportunities related 
to academic content or instruction. Teachers typically 
engage in a variety of short-term activities that comply 
with state or local recertification or continuing education 
requirements but which are rarely based on the school 
curriculum or on comprehensive plans to improve teach- 
ing and learning (Cohen & Hill, 1998). In many states, 
virtually any kind of formalized learning experience can 
count towards a teacher’s recertification hours, even when 
such experiences have little relevance to content or teach- 
ing practice (Hirsch, Koppich, & Knapp, 1998). 

In a policy paper designed to inform state policy 
for the improvement of teaching, the Center for the Study 
of Teacher Policy (CTP) found that while 96% of public 
school teachers reported participating in some sort of 



professional development activity in 1993-94, very few 
encountered the types of opportunities that promote sig- 
nificant and sustained professional learning. For example, 
only 30% of teachers participated in professional devel- 
opment that involved in-depth study in a specific field, 
and only 15% received nine hours or more of this type 
of training (Hirsch, Koppich, & Knapp, 1998). 

Duration as well as type of activity appears to 
make a difference in how teachers perceive improvement 
in their classroom teaching and how well they feel pre- 
pared to accomplish certain tasks. A report from the 
National Center for Educational Statistics (1999), 
Teacher Quality: A Report on the Preparation and Quali- 
fications of Public School Teachers , elicited information 
from teachers regarding their recent participation in pro- 
fessional development activities in the areas of technol- 
ogy, new methods of teaching, state or district curricu- 
lum or performance standards, and accommodating stu- 
dents from diverse linguistic or cultural backgrounds. 
Table 1 illustrates the extent to which teachers perceived 
that participation in professional development activities 
improved their classroom teaching depending on the 
amount of time spent in the activity. It appears that teach- 
ers who spent more time in a professional development 
activity perceived a greater improvement than those who 
spent less time. 

However, it is important to note that, while the 
amount of time spent in professional development ac- 
tivities is important in effecting change, the content of 
that activity is even more important. In a study of state 
efforts to reform mathematics teaching and learning in 
California, the Consortium for Policy Research in Edu- 
cation (CPRE) found that time spent in special topics/ 

issues workshops did not have the same results in class- 
room practice as content-focused professional develop- 
ment. Spending a greater number of hours in less con- 
tent-focused workshops was not associated with more 
of the practices called for by state reforms. In addition, 
the study found no relationship between student achieve- 
ment scores and schools scoring high on a conventional- 
professional-development-practice scale. The CPRE 
study confirmed that neither teachers’ practices nor stu- 
dents’ achievement was changed by most of the profes- 
sional development experienced by most California 
teachers. The results of the study suggest that links be- 
tween instructional policy and classroom practice may 
be expected when teachers’ learning opportunities are 
characterized by the following (Cohen & Hill, 1998): 
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Table 1: Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating the extent to which participation in professional development 
activities in various content areas improved their classroom teaching, by number of hours spent in professional 
development in that content areas in the last 12 months: 1998. 



Content Area 



Improved my teaching 



A lot 



Moderately Somewhat 



Not at all 



State or district curriculum and performance standards 
1 to 8 hours 
More than 8 hours 

Integration of educational technology in grade or subject taught 
1 to 8 hours 
More than 8 hours 

New instructional methods 
1 to 8 hours 
More than 8 hours 

In-depth study in the subject area of your main teaching assignment 
1 to 8 hours 
More than 8 hours 

Student performance assessment 
1 to 8 hours 
More than 8 hours 

Classroom management, including student discipline 
1 to 8 hours 
More than 8 hours 

Assessing needs of students with limited English proficiency or 

students from diverse cultural backgrounds 
1 to 8 hours 
More than 8 hours 
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k A Report on the Preparation and Qualifications of 



Public School Teachers. 



• are grounded in the curriculum that students 
study; 

• are connected to several elements of instruc- 
tion (for example, not only curriculum but 
also assessment); and 

• are extended in time. 

Components of Effective Professional Development 

Research studies on improving educational out- 
comes for students have concluded that effective instruc- 
tional environments depend upon well-trained, reflec- 
tive teachers who are adequately supported in terms of 
professional development. Recent programs have fo- 
cused on fostering professional communities of learners 
and lifelong support programs, embedding knowledge 



and skill acquisition within a framework of teacher 
growth and development, establishing collaborative pro- 
grams, and conducting interactive research within a com- 
munity of learners (Rueda, 1998). The Council for 
School Performance (1998) studied professional devel- 
opment in Georgia and found that, for it to have an im- 
pact on student achievement, professional development 
required long-term programs embedded in the school 
year, rather than a one-shot event; theory, demonstra- 
tion, practice, and feedback, rather than a lecture on the 
strategy; collective study of student learning, rather than 
individual reflection on implementation; and a workplace 
structured by leadership to support ongoing collabora- 
tion about improving teaching and learning. 
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The U.S. Department of Education established 
a Professional Development Team to examine the best 
available research and exemplary practices related to 
professional development. The team developed a set of 
principles designed to inform practitioners and 
policymakers. The mission of professional development 
is to prepare and support educators to help all students 
achieve high standards of learning and development. 
High-quality professional development incorporates the 
following principles (U.S. Department of Education, 
1998): 

1 . The program is focused on teachers as cen- 
tral to student learning, yet includes all other 
members of the school community. 

2. The program is focused on individual, colle- 
gial, and organizational improvement. 

3. The program respects and nurtures the in- 
tellectual and leadership capacities of 
teachers, principals, and others in the 
school community. 

4. The program reflects the best available re- 
search and practice in teaching, learning, and 
leadership. 

5. The program enables teachers to develop fur- 
ther expertise in subject content, teaching strat- 
egies, uses of technologies, and other essen- 
tial elements in teaching to high standards. 

6. The program promotes continuous inquiry 
and improvement in the daily life of schools. 

. 7. The program is planned collaboratively by 
those who will participate in and facilitate 
that development. 

8. The program requires substantial time and 
other resources. 

9. The program is driven by a coherent and 
long-term plan. 

10. The program is evaluated ultimately on the 
basis of its impact on teacher effectiveness 
and student learning, and this assessment 
guides subsequent professional development 
efforts. 

Linking Professional Development to Student 
Achievement 

In 1998, the state of Georgia appropriated over 
$35 million to address professional development needs 
in its schools and districts. The Council for School Per- 
formance investigated the connection between Georgia’s 



investment in staff development and student achieve- 
ment. The Council selected a sample of higher- and 
lower-achieving schools across the full range of socio- 
economic status and gathered data on professional de- 
velopment in the schools. They then tested the extent to 
which the characteristics of professional development 
varied between the two groups of schools. The study 
found that professional development in both groups of 
schools had similar content and was provided by similar 
sources at similar times during the day and year. The 
major difference uncovered by the study was that in 
lower-achieving schools, professional development was 
considered an activity with little connection to classroom 
results while in the higher-achieving schools it was more 
an authentic collegial effort to improve student perfor- 
mance. In the higher-achieving schools, there was more 
collaboration on decisions about professional develop- 
ment, a greater focus on students and classroom teach- 
ing, more use of effective training processes, more sup- 
port from school leadership, and a greater excitement 
about working together to find ways to have a greater 
effect on student learning (Council for School Perfor- 
mance, 1998). 

The CPRE California study found that the con- 
tent of teachers’ professional development makes a dif- 
ference in their classroom practice (Cohen & Hill, 1998). 
The study found that teachers who had opportunities to 
learn about the California Mathematics Framework re- 
ported more of the kind of practice supported by the re- 
form. Schools in which teachers reported classroom prac- 
tice that was more oriented to the Mathematics Frame- 
work had higher average student scores on the fourth 
grade 1994 California Learning Assessment System 
(CLAS) tests (after controlling for demographic charac- 
teristics of schools). The CPRE analysis suggests that 
standards-based reform can affect student performance 
if it broadly supports an integrated approach to school 
improvement — an approach that leads to the creation of 
better curriculum for students, that makes suitable pro- 
vision for teachers to learn that curriculum, that focuses 
teaching on learning, and that thoughtfully links curricu- 
lum and assessment to teaching. 

In Texas, the El Paso Collaborative for Excel- 
lence is a partnership between the University of Texas at 
El Paso (UTEP) and area public school districts. The 
purpose is to improve teaching and learning by improv- 
ing teacher preparation and professional development. 
The university has increased content requirements in its 
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teacher-preparation programs and has improved the 
courses in the programs as a result of working with teach- 
ers in El Paso classrooms. El Paso classroom teachers 
can upgrade their knowledge of content and instruction 
through intensive training institutes at UTEP (“Improv- 
ing Teaching in the Middle Grades,” 1999). 

As discussed in the first Special Report, Do We 
Have the Cart Before the Horses? (Duttweiler & 
McEvoy, 1999), the results of this community-wide ef- 
fort are encouraging. El Paso is the fifth-poorest major 
metropolitan area in the United States, the student en- 
rollment of the three school districts is more than 85% 
Hispanic, and two-thirds of the students qualify for fed- 
erally subsidized school lunches. Yet nearly 60% of 
Hispanic students and 56% of African-American students 
passed all portions of the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS). The number of schools identified as low- 
performing as a result of their students’ TAAS scores 
has fallen from 1 5 to zero, and the number of exemplary 
schools, in which more than 90% of the students pass 
the state tests, has gone from a handful to more than 30 
(“Raise the Bar,” 1998). 

State Efforts to Improve Professional Development 

Many states have begun to address the lack of 
or low quality of professional development opportuni- 
ties by implementing statewide professional development 
in more comprehensive and integrated ways. For ex- 
ample, efforts identified by the Center for the Study of 
Teaching Policy (CTP) included the following (Hirsch, 
Koppich, & Knapp, 1998): 

1 . Florida’s legislature passed the School Com- 
munity Professional Development Act in 
1995 establishing collaborative partnerships 
among the State Education Agency, colleges 
and universities, school districts, individual 
schools, and consortiums to promote joint 
responsibility and coordination. The legis- 
lature allocated professional development 
funds to school districts at approximately $6 
per student per year. 

2. The Kentucky Education Reform Act of 
1990 increased professional development 
activities and funding, requiring local school 
districts to provide four days of site-based 
professional development annually and pro- 
vided $24 per student in funding for this 



purpose. Kentucky also requires the Depart- 
ment of Education to assist districts and 
schools in the development of long-term 
school improvement plans that include pro- 
fessional development strategies to address 
curriculum content. 

3. North Carolina’s Excellent Schools Act or- 
dered the State Board of Education, in col- 
laboration with the Board of Governors of 
the University of North Carolina, to iden- 
tify and make recommendations regarding 
meaningful professional development pro- 
grams — aligned with state education goals 
and directed toward improving student aca- 
demic achievement — for professional pub- 
lic school employees. 

4. Missouri’s Outstanding Schools Act of 1993 
established nine regional Professional De- 
velopment Centers and mandated that one 
percent of total district budgets be set aside 
for school-based professional development. 

5. Oklahoma mandated the Teacher Prepara- 
tion Act of 1995 that called for eight spe- 
cific areas of teacher competency for pro- 
fessional development to be created by the 
Oklahoma Commission on Teacher Prepa- 
ration. In addition, Oklahoma created the 
Professional Development Revolving Fund 
to be used to develop and administer pro- 
grams for teachers and administrators and 
authorized the creation of a Professional 
Development Institute in Reading to train 
elementary school teachers. 

6. Washington State restricted the educational 
credits that teachers can use toward career 
advancement to courses that are directly re- 
lated to a teacher’s current or expected ar- 
eas of instruction. 

Exemplary Practices in Professional Development 

The National Staff Development Council’s 
(NSDC) What Works in the Middle: Results-Based Staff 
Development asserts the following (Killion, 1999): 

To face the complexities of educating 
middle-level students, teachers must en- 
gage in staff development that increases 
their knowledge and skills, challenges their 
beliefs and asssumptions about education. 



provides support and coaching to develop 
a comfort with new practices, and engages 
them as active participants in the study and 
reform of the school culture, (p. 6). 

The NSDC’s Results-Based Staff Development 
for the Middle Grades initiative identified 26 staff de- 
velopment efforts that enable middle-grade students and 
teachers to achieve high levels of learning (Killion, 1999). 
The programs covered a wide span of subject areas, in 
diverse settings, and provided evidence of increased stu- 
dent achievement. The publication contains descriptions 
of the programs, guidelines for selecting and/or design- 
ing professional development to improve student aca- 
demic performance, and strategies for evaluating pro- 
fessional development programs. 

Four criteria were used in selecting the programs 
included in the publication. The first criterion — evidence 
that the program increased student achievement — served 
as the most stringent of the criteria. Of the 500 pro- 
grams originally identified, fewer than one-fifth met this 
criterion. Many of the 80 programs that survived the 
first criterion also met the second — a well-defined pro- 
gram. A large number of the programs used a training 
model of staff development, providing intensive two- to 
five-week workshops during the summer with follow- 
up classroom-based coaching, feedback, and ongoing 
support for participating teachers during the school year. 
Criterion three — content-specific programs — eliminated 
the second largest group of programs. The scarcity of 
programs meeting this criterion demonstrated the impor- 
tance of tailoring professional development to help teach- 
ers address new content standards. The last criterion — 
occurring at multiple sites — ensured that the programs 
were not dependent on unusually creative leadership or 
the characteristics of a specific school. Rather, these 
programs’ accomplishments were related to the design 
of the staff development and could be replicated at other 
sites (Killion, 1999). 

The 26 programs identified by NSDC included 
Language Arts professional development programs such 
as Student Team Literature and the National Writing 
Project. Examples of Mathematics programs included 
Rice University School Mathematics Project, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago’s All Learn Mathematics, 
and the Peoria Urban Mathematics Plan. The publica- 
tion also identified professional development programs 



such as the Student Watershed Research Project in sci- 
ence; We the People: The Citizen and the Constitution 
in social studies; and interdisciplinary programs such as 
Expeditionary Learning Outward Bound. Program de- 
scriptions, evaluation data, sample sites, and the name 
of a contact person are included in the program descrip- 
tions. To purchase a copy of this publication call the 
NSDC at 1-800-727-7288. 

Promising Practices: New Ways to Improve 
Teacher Quality, a publication from theU.S. Department 
of Education (1998), contains profiles of practices in the 
areas listed below: 

• Recruiting talented and diverse people into 
the teaching profession 

• Improving teacher preparation 

• Raising licensing and certification standards 
for teachers 

• Providing professional support to beginning 
teachers during their initial teaching years 

• Improving professional development 

• Improving teacher accountability and in- 
centives 

The professional development programs pre- 
sented in the document were nominated by regional edu- 
cation laboratories, reviews of research literature, and 
researchers for the National Commission on Teaching 
and America’s Future. They do not, however, constitute 
a definitive list. Current efforts to ensure quality through- 
out the teaching profession are too dynamic and are hap- 
pening in too many places to allow for a comprehensive 
evaluation (U.S. Department of Education, 1998). 

In discussing professional development for 
teachers. Promising Practices: New Ways to Improve 
Teacher Quality presented two important tools for shap- 
ing such professional development that have emerged in 
recent years. One is the professional development school 
that replaces the traditional relationship between college 
campuses and K-12 schools. Professional development 
schools are partnerships in which the school is trans- 
formed into a clinical site dedicated to best practice and 
professional growth, while providing university faculty 
with knowledge from hands-on work in the school. The 
second development is teacher networking that allows 
teachers of like minds to get together to explore new 
ideas and new practices. In recent years, spurred by a 
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foundation-funded collaborative in math and the humani- 
ties, teacher networks have become a major force for pro- 
fessional growth (U.S. Department of Education, 1998). 

The following is an excerpt of the San Francisco 
Professional Development initiative, which is described 
in greater detail in Promising Practices : New Ways to 
Improve Teacher Quality. In addition, the publication 
contains profiles of two other professional development 
programs, contact information for these programs and 
for the five 1996 exemplary efforts recognized by the 
U.S. Department of Education’s National Awards Pro- 
gram for Model Professional Development. The entire 
document is available on the Internet (http://ed.gov/pubs/ 
PromPractice/index.html). For information on the 1997- 
1998 awards, check the U.S. Department of Education’s 
web site (http://ed.gov/inits/teachers/97-98/index.html). 

The San Francisco Unified School District’s Pro- 
fessional Development Initiative (PDI) focuses on the 
three core academic areas the district believes are most 
important for student success in the future — literacy, 
math, and science. The district wide initiative has set 
one goal to unify its efforts — all schools must be com- 
mitted to improving all students’ achievement in the core 
academic areas. The district provides whatever profes- 
sional development teachers need to accomplish that goal 
and offers a package of opportunities which schools can 
tailor to meet their special needs. Individual teachers, 
district departments, and school sites must make profes- 
sional development plans. In addition to eight district 
professional development days, school sites must find 
time for teachers to work together on professional growth, 
providing common preparation periods, substitute release 
time, or staggered schedules. 

Teachers, administrators, and classified staff who 
have been identified as having expertise related to the 
student learning goals provide a variety of support ser- 
vices including modeling and coaching. Opportunities 
are also available that encourage individual and group 
leadership in professional development in areas such as 
organizing and leading forums on school and classroom 
changes, focus groups, and ongoing institutes. On-site 
support includes resources, content information, consult- 
ants, ideas for teaming and coaching, and other forms of 
professional development. Additional components in the 
initiative include: new teacher support, program sup- 
port, and a Learning Resource Bank with professional 



resources and electronic links for school sites to librar- 
ies and universities. 

A cadre of 26 schools serve as models for site- 
based professional development, sharing throughout the 
district the lessons they learn and the resources they de- 
velop. Another group, the Focus Schools, share com- 
mon curricular themes such as environmental sciences 
or math and science, and they form networks for profes- 
sional development. 

This focused professional development produces 
results. Five years ago, 80% of the elementary teachers 
reported they taught science less than 30 minutes a week, 
middle schools averaged only one and one-half years of 
science, and only three high schools offered ninth-grade 
science. As a result of the professional development ini- 
tiative, students are learning more science. Now elemen- 
tary students receive an average of 140 minutes a week 
of science instruction and three years of science are in- 
cluded in the middle school curriculum. Student scores 
on standardized tests have increased significantly in read- 
ing and math for three consecutive years. In addition, 
teachers are using more interactive learning and whole 
schools are aligning curriculum and professional devel- 
opment to the district’s standards. This documentation 
has been possible because San Francisco included an as- 
sessment component in its plan, a process to determine if 
the district’s efforts in professional development pay off 
where it counts — in higher student achievement. 



Conclusion 



With the advent of new state academic standards, 
states are holding schools accountable for students’ aca- 
demic performance in ways they have not been in the 
past. Nevertheless, accountability systems as currently 
designed do not address the issues of teacher competen- 
cies and the school conditions that affect student achieve- 
ment. The idea that a school will improve its instruc- 
tional practice, and therefore the overall performance of 
its students, implies a capacity for collective delibera- 
tion and action that many schools do not have. It is un- 
realistic to expect that more sophisticated reform strate- 
gies introduced into a system that is not organized to 
engage in change will result in anything other than inef- 
fective outcomes. 
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Recent research has shown that teacher exper- 
tise is one of the single most important determinants of 
student achievement. The evidence from studies con- 
ducted in Tennessee, Texas, Massachusetts, and Alabama 
shows a positive correlation between teacher quality and 
student achievement. Yet, more than a third of the teach- 
ers surveyed say they either do not have degrees in the 
subjects they teach or feel they did not spend sufficient 
time studying content matter. Furthermore, four out of 
five teachers say they are not prepared to teach in today’s 
classrooms. 

.It is clear that the foundation for effective stan- 
dards-based reform is missing. Teacher education pro- 
grams do not prepare individuals for the realities of the 
classroom, state certification and licensing procedures 
are not sufficiently rigorous, and traditional professional 
development practices are rarely effective in improving 
classroom practice. These aspects of education must be 
the states’ number one priority if standards-based reforms 
are to lead to an improvement in student achievement. 
In order to improve educational outcomes for students, 
effective instructional environments must have well- 
trained, reflective teachers who are adequately supported 
in terms of professional development. Each dollar spent 
on improving teachers’ qualifications nets greater gains 
in student learning than any other use of an education 
dollar. 
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